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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  DISARMAMENT 

a  short  summary  of  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  World  Disarmament  and  Development 

This  Newsletter  attempts  to  sketch  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  well-attended  and  stimulating  Sixth  National 
Conference  on  World  Disarmament  and  Development,  held  in  Washington,  January  23-24,  1959.  Participants 
came  from  many  states  to  hear  the  views  of  experts  on  matters  of  immediate  importance  in  the  disarmament 
field  and  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  variety  of  issues. 


SEN.  HUMPHREY’S  AGENDA 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Minn.),  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  spoke  to  a 
packed  luncheon  meeting.  He  stressed  the  “need  to 
try  to  disarm  the  international  atmosphere  of  some 
of  the  distrust  that  is  in  it.”  The  United  States  needs 
peace  evangelism,*’  and  a  “works  of  peace  program” 
which  places  greater  emphasis  upon  economic  aid,  an 
international  effort  in  medical  research  and  a  10-year 
food  program. 

As  next  steps,  the  United  States  should: 

•  stick  with  the  Geneva  talks  on  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  until  “they  are  successful  or 
until  it  is  abundantly  clear  the  Soviets  will  not  accept 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  control  system.” 
We  should  not  give  the  impression  that  we  “are  trying 
to  find  an  excuse  for  calling  the  whole  thing  off.” 

•  start  working  for  control  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  a  settlement  in  Europe.  Study  should 
be  given  to  “measures  which  might  link  the  solution 
of  such  political  problems  as  the  reunification  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  such  arms  control  measures  as  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  United  States  and  Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  and  measures  to  help  guard  against 
surprise  attack  in  the  area.” 

The  Senator  lamented  that  “there  isn’t  any  public  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  There  isn’t  any  public 
discussion  in  Congress  about  these  matters.” 

We  need  opinion  that  demands  that  the  United  States 
put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  work  out  ways  to  put  brakes 
on  the  arms  race.  It  is  also  imperative  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plan  for  reconverting  our  economy  to  peacetime 
production. 


NEEDED:  NEW  U.S.  POLICY  IN  EUROPE 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis.)  noted  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  develop  a  policy  for  Central 
Europe.  This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
recent  Soviet  ultimatum  on  Berlin.  He  suggested  that 
the  Western  coalition  support  the  following: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
withdrawal  of  Western  Allies  back  toward  the  borders  of 
Western  Germany. 

2.  Self  imposed  arms-limitation  in  the  de-occupied  areas  to 
eliminate  any  capacity  for  aggression.  This  might  he 
supervised  by  the  UN. 

3.  Russian  and  Western  guarantees  against  aggression  in 
Central  Europe. 

4.  Guarantees  of  “ultimate”  free  elections  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Germany. 

5.  Economic  and  political  integration  for  Central  Europe 
as  a  technique  for  eliminating  border  disputes  and  im¬ 
proving  economic  conditions. 

If  this  proposal  were  accepted  by  both  sides,  80  million 
people  would  have  a  greatly  increased  chance  to  work 
out  their  destinies.  The  danger  of  war  would  also  be 
reduced. 


CAN  WE  AGREE  WITH  COMMUNISTS? 

According  to  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  who  has  represented 
the  United  States  in  many  negotiations,  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  Russians.  Yet  “any  ideology  yields  in 
time  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.” 

Any  country  will  make  an  agreement  which  furthers 
its  own  interests.  The  Soviet-German  agreement  of 
1939  indicates  that  when  survival  is  at  stake,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Negotiations,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  preparation  on  both  sides.  There  can  be  no  great 
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CONFERENCE  SUMMARY« 


‘The  great  need,  said  retiring  Ambassador  Mehta  of 
India,  at  a  memorable  dinner  honoring  him  last  year,  is 
for  hearts  warm  enough  to  melt  the  cold  war  and 
minds  clear  enough  to  prevent  a  hot  one.’ 

"For  two  days  nearly  three  hundred  of  us,  drawn  from 
New  York  to  California,  have  been  discussing  what  is 
perhaps  mankind’s  most  complicated,  controversial 
and  compelling  problem — world  disarmament  and  its 
counterpart,  world  development. 

“On  some  aspects  of  the  question  we  are  sharply  di¬ 
vided  .  .  .  But  our  ideological  and  intellectual  differ¬ 
ences  are  dwarfed  by  the  grim  spectre  of  mankind’s 
assassination  by  its  own  hands  .  .  . 

“The  problem  first  is  sinritiial  and  marnl.  Do  we  have 
faith  that  human  conduct  can  be  changed  and  that 
human  institutions  can  be  modified  and  improved? 

"Can  we  trust  the  Russians?  You  can’t  trust  any  gov¬ 
ernment  as  you  trust  a  friend.  Ask  any  American 
Indian,  said  Norman  Thomas. 

“The  problem  of  disarmament  is  political.  The  goal  is 
universal  disarmament  down  to  police  levels.  This 
requires  a  strengthened  UN,  UN  seating  and  United 
States  recognition  of  Communist  China,  the  growth  of 
world  law,  the  search  for  political  settlements  along 
with  efforts  for  disarmament.  Governments  must 
negotiate  in  earnest  and  in  good  faith  .  .  . 

“At  this  Conference  we  have  had  appeal  after  appeal 
for  all-out  governmental  exploration  of  various  dis¬ 
engagement  proposals  .  .  . 

“Our  Department  of  State  should  also  come  forward 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  world  disarmament 
which  would  provide  an  over-all  framework  for  nego¬ 
tiations. 

“.  .  .  Our  government  should  make  every  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Time  after 
time  in  this  Conference  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  is  really  determined  to 
reach  an  agreement.  This  apprehension  stems  in  large 
measure  from  the  manner  and  nature  of  the  recent 
United  States  release  of  data  on  detectability  of  under¬ 
ground  tests  .  .  . 

“The  problem  of  disarmament  is  economic.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress — $47.7 
billion  in  1958 — goes  for  military  purposes.  Far  less 
than  a  million  dollars  is  spent  on  disarmament  by 
Congress  and  the  State  Department. 

“Armament  spending  is  used  in  part  to  combat  un¬ 
employment,  to  subsidize  business,  to  bolster  Congres¬ 
sional  political  fortunes,  to  keep  the  economy  going  .  .  . 


- - —  E.  RAYMOND  WILSON,  Conference  Chairman 

“Can  we  have  disarmament  without  a  depression?  The 
economists  say  yes’  if  the  politicians  will  begin  to  plan 
for  the  transfer  of  some  7  to  8  million  people  from 
defense-related  positions  to  peacetime  activities  .  .  . 

“The  problem  of  disarmament  is  technical. 

“There  is  no  absolutely  fool-proof  system  of  inspection. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  adopt  a  system  which  may 
leave  some  unanswered  questions  but  should  be  the 
best  that  can  be  found  ... 

“The  problem  of  disarmament  and  development  is  a 
personal  responsibility  for  citizens  and  citizen  organi¬ 
zations  .  .  . 

“In  1953,  Grenville  Clark  recommended  that  we  should 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  and  support  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  working  on  disarmament  and  de¬ 
velopment  issues.  Yet  we  must  ‘recognize  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  governments  or  officials  to  initiate  the 
novel  and  far-reaching  measures  which  alone  will  suf¬ 
fice.  Let  it  be  understood  that  in  all  probability  the 
necessary  ideas  must  come  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves  .  .  . 

“  ‘Those  in  authority  are  likely  to  be  so  much  pre¬ 
occupied  with  day-to-day  problems,  so  inhibited  by 
tradition  or  so  apprehensive  of  being  ahead  of  current 
opinion  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  formulating 
and  advocating  the  great  steps  forward  in  world  organ¬ 
ization  that  the  atomic  age  requires;’ 

“In  summary,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  help  initiate  the 
measures  which  governments  will  adopt — after  a 
sufficientlv  strong  and  intelligent  public  opinion  has 
been  developed  to  support  them.” 


AN  INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Forinor  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders  (Vl.),  pointed  up  two 
major  prohlenis — how  to  reaeh  the  iinconvineed  and  how  to 
reaeh  those  in  power.  Kenjaniin  (]ohen  said  that  oiir  great¬ 
est  danger  lies  in  the  absence  in  recent  years  of  a  realty 
informed  public  opinion.  Donald  Harrington  stressed  the 
vital  importance  of  informed  action  hy  voluntary  citi/.en 
groups. 

One  round  table  discussed  public  opinion  on  disarma¬ 
ment.  Some  conclusions:  anyone  who  wishes  to  stimu¬ 
late  public  thinking  or  influence  policy  must:  (a)  believe 
deeply  in  the  possibilities  for  peace,  (b)  understand  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  American  people — their  widespread 
apathy,  fear  of  exploring  controversial  subjects,  of  un¬ 
employment  when  disarmament  comes,  (c)  understand 
the  legislative  process,  and  fd)  be  well  informed  .  .  . 
Concerned  citizens  should  discuss  disarmament  issues 
with  leaders  in  their  communities,  make  a  greater  effort 
to  influence  molders  of  public  opinion,  e  g.,  preachers, 
teachers,  and  write  letters  to  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
newspaper  editors,  and  radio  and  TV  sponsors  on  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  disarmament. 
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A  MATTER  OF  MORALS 

The  only  way  we  can  disarm  is  to  stop  arming,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  former  Chairman  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  The  only 
way  to  stop  arming  is  to  find  something  else  to  do  that 
we  agree  is  important. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Russians  can  win  either  a  military 
struggle,  an  ideological  struggle,  or  an  economic  strug¬ 
gle. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  only  one  weapon  that  no 
one  else  has — the  power  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  We  are  the  only  country  in 
the  world,  the  only  country  in  history,  with  surplus 
productive  capacity.  Yet  we  are  afraid  to  use  this 
capacity  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and 
the  world. 

United  States  economic  aid  abroad  should  be  vastly 
increased.  Leon  Keyserling  questions  how  Americans 
can  accept  the  need  to  use  up  resources  when  fighting 
a  war,  yet  have  such  difficulty  with  the  concept  of 
using  resources,  including  farm  surpluses,  to  make  a 
better  world.  This  is  primarily  a  moral,  rather  than  an 
economic  problem,  be  said. 


The  Conference  was  sponsored  by  20  organizations: 

American  Association  for  the  UN;  American  Veterans  Committee: 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action;  Board  of  World  Peace  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  Committee  for  World  Development  and  World 
Disarmament;  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.;  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Capital  Area,  Church  and  World  Order  Com¬ 
mittee;  Council  of  Liberal  Churches;  Council  on  Christian  Social 
Progress  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention:  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientists:  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation;  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy;  National  Council  of  Churches, 
Department  of  International  Affairs;  National  Farmers  Union;  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods;  Students  for  Democratic 
Action;  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice;  United  Church 
Women;  United  World  Federalists:  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom. 


Copies  of  remerlts  by  Senator  Humphrey  on  "Next  Steps  on  Dis¬ 
armament,”  Representative  Reuss  on  "Disengagement  and  Demili¬ 
tarization  of  Tension  Areas,"  and  the  full  Conference  Summary  by 
E.  Raymond  Wilson  are  available  at  lOc  each.  A  limited  supply  of 
the  prepared  remarks  of  Norman  Thomas,  Professor  Seymour  Mel- 
man  and  Dr.  Fred  Singer  are  also  available  at  lOc.  You  can  secure 
tape  recordings  of  Conference  sessions  at  cost.  Write  FCNL,  104 
C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 


TIME  TO  END  THE  DRAFT 

Hearings  on  draft  extension  began  in  the  House,  Janu¬ 
ary  26.  Carl  Vinson,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  sponsor  of  H.R.  2260  to  extend  the 
draft  for  4  years,  pushed  hard  to  confine  the  hearings 
to  5  days  and  speed  the  bill  to  tbe  House  floor. 

Since  tbe  draft  is  not  due  to  expire  until  June  30,  more 
thoroughgoing  analysis  by  tbe  Committee,  by  new 
members  of  Congress  and  by  the  public  is  clearly  in 
order.  The  draft  law  is  extremely  complex  and  con¬ 
troversial  and  its  effect  reaches  into  practically  every 
American  home. 

^  This  measure  will  reach  the  House  floor  very  soon. 
We  suggest  you  immediately  wire  your  Congressman 
urging  that  he  vote  against  any  extension  (Address: 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.)  Write 
FCNL  for  background  material  on  the  draft. 

^  ISiirlear  Weapons  Tests.  Shall  the  U.S.  at  Geneva 
continue  to  press  for  an  agreement  to  end  all  tests  or 
shall  it  argue  for  permitting  at  least  “small”  under¬ 
ground  explosions?  The  Administration  and  Congress 
are  divided  on  this  question.  The  AEC  has  recom¬ 
mended  continuation  of  underground  tests. 

We  suggest  you  write  immediately  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  urging  that  the  Lf.S.  continue  to  press  for  an 
agreement  to  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Send 
copies  to  your  Senators  and  your  Congressman.  Write 
FCNL  for  Action  Bulletins  and  background  material. 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  Nationai  Legisiation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It*  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will^be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsietter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00  ($4.50  abroad).  Contributions  above 
$3.00  go  to  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  FCNL. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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